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GLEN ST. MARU 


NURSERIES 


GLEN ST.MARU, FLA. 


G. L. TABER, PROPRIETOR. 


Ten Acres Devoted To Testing New Varie- 
ties. Thirty Acres in Orchards. One 
Quarter of a Million (250,000) 
Nursery Trees of the 
Finest Kinds. 


TO MY PATRONS. 


In presenting this, my seventh annual catalogue, I wish, in the first 
place, to ickgemteee my appreciation of the numerous expressions 
of satisfaction and good-will which have been received from my 
patrons during past seasons, and to assure all such that in their future 
dealings with these nurseries I shall use my utmost endeavor that 
they may never have occasion to express a less degree of satisfaction. 
To allmy customers (new as well as old) I am happy to be able to 
state that my stock this year is much larger than during any previous 
season, both in numbers and varieties, while the quality is the best that 
can be grown. The season has been a propitious one in this locality 
for healthy and vigorous tree growth, and stock will be graded up to 
the highest standard. In submitting this catalogue, I respectfully ask 
for it a careful perusal and comparison of prices with those of other 
nurseries that make a specialty of home grown stock adapted to this 
State and the Gulf Coast region. 

In presenting this catalogue, I also wish to call particular attention 
to the fact that, of the numerous kinds of fruit mentioned, only the best 
varieties of each kind, and those (as far as possible) that have proven 
to be adapted to Florida, have been selected ; at the same time many 
of them are also adapted to several other Southern States, and some of 
them to a still larger range of territory. With the end in view of 
being able to give my patrons all possible information as regards 
adaptability to Florida of the new varieties of fruits, as they appear, I 
shall continue in the future, as in the past, to test in my own orchards 
all such varieties as show promise of being an acquisition to this section 
of country. The result of my practical experience with different 
varieties, together with the most reliable information I can obtain from . 
varied sources, will appear in this and ensuing catalogues. 

: Again thanking my patrons, both past and prospective, for their 
favors, and assuring all who may favor me with their orders that I 
shall do my utmost to merit a continuance of their custom, I respect- 
fully call attention to the accompanying catalogue and price-list. 

G. L. TaBEr. 

Glen St. Mary Nurseries, September, 1891. 


PLEASE READ THIS BEFORE ORDERING. 


LOCATION. 

The Glen St. Mary Nurseries are located one and one-half miles 
southwest of the railroad station at Glen St. Mary, Baker County, 
Florida, on the line of the Florida Central and Peninsular (formerly 
the Florida Railway and Navigation) Railroad. 


INVITATION TO VISITORS. ¢ 

To all wishing to purchase trees, and who can do so, I extend a 
cordial invitation to inspect my stock before ordering. I take pleasure 
in showing my trees, and, if notified in time, will meet visitors at the 
station on their arrival. 

TO PARTIES AT A DISTANCE, 
and who cannot well inspect stock before purchasing, I will say that 
all correspondence and orders shall receive my prompt and personal 
attention, and that I use every possible endeavor to guarantee satis- 
faction to every purchaser. 

Quality of Stock.—Particular attention is given that all trees 
shipped from these nurseries shall be true to name, well-grown, vigor- 
ous, healthy and well-rooted. It is my intention that nothing of 
inferior quality shall be shipped from these nurseries, and should any 
cause for complaint by any possibility occur I shall deem it a favor to 
have it reported at once, and will see that it is properly corrected. 

Good Count will be given in the filling of every order. 

No Substition of Varieties is made unless authorized by 
the purchaser. With such a large number of varieties, however, it 
frequently happens that some kinds become exhausted before the 
shipping season is over, and I would, therefore, respectfully request 
that purchasers should state in thetr orders whether I am at liberty to 
substitute other varieties that I may consider equally good in case any 
of the varieties ordered should be exhausted. 

Selection of Stock suited to the different localities can often 
be more advantageously made by myself than by the purchaser. I 
shall always be glad to aid my customers in their selections, if so 
desired, and will cheerfully furnish any additional information in 
relation to any particular variety or varieties. 

Boxing and Packing is done in the best possible manner to 
insure safe carriage for long distances. The greatest possible care is 
- exercised in this direction, only skilled help being employed. In 
case of any unexpected delay while in transit, purchasers can rest 
assured that their trees have been properly packed. Shipments can 
be safely made to the most distant parts of the United States. 

No Charges will be made for packing on orders amounting to 
$2 or upwards, which is as small an order as I care to accept. The 
expense of packing a two-dollar order is nearly the same as on a ten- 
dollar order, and the proportionate expense of packing decreases as 
the size of the order increases. 

Five, Fifty and Five Mumdred trees of a kind at ten, 
hundred and thousand rates, respectively. 

Estimates on large lots of assorted varieties will be cheerfully 
furnished on application. 

Terms.—Invariably cash in advance. Where trees are ordered 
weeks or months previous to the opening of the shipping season 
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(December 1st) an advance payment of 25 per cent. will be sufficient 
to secure the trees, the balance of the amount to be remitted previous 
to their shipment. 

Order Early.—I would impress upon every one the advantages 
to be gained by ordering trees as carly as possible. This is something 
upon which too much stress cannot be laid. If ordered early, custom- 
ers are much more certain of securing just such stock as they want, 
both in varieties and sizes, than they are if orders are delayed till late 
in the season. Large stocks of certain varieties are sometimes entirely 
booked before the shipping season opens, and before the season closes 
numerous varieties run short, even in the largest nurseries. By setting 
out trees at the commencement of the shipping season the ground has 
time to settle around the roots during the winter; they become well 
established in their new position and are in the best possible condition 
for making an early and vigorous growth the ensuing spring. 

Guaranteeing Trees.—| guarantee ail trees shipped from this 
nursery to be true to name, of good, healthy growth, and well rooted, 
that they shall be packed in the best possible manner, and shipped 
according to instructions of purchaser. After being properly packed 
and shipped I can assume no further responsibility, except to aid in 
tracing them, if by any means they should be delayed in transit. 

It is also mutually understood and agreed between the purchaser 
and myself that I shall in no case be liable for more than the original 
cost on any trees that should accidentally prove untruetoname. The 
utmost care and vigilance, however, is exercised that no mistakes may 
occur, and to the best of my knowledge and belief none have ever 
yet occured in any trees shipped from these nurseries. 

Claims.—If, by any possibility, errors should occur in filling 
orders, they will be promptly rectified, provided the claim is made 
within ten days after the receipt of the goods. 

Trees by Mail.—The labor and time required to properly pre- 
pare trees for mailing during the busy seasén, together with frequent 
insufficient remittances for postage. are inadequate to the returns, and 
compel me to respectfully decline this class of orders, except on very 
small sized trees, and where the order is accompanied by fifteen cents 
on the dollar extra for postage. 

Execution of Orders.— Unless instructions are received to the 
contrary, all orders will be filled as soon as possible after the opening 
of the shipping season. _In order to facilitate their proper execution, 
please bear in mind the following suggestions : 

Post-Office Address.—Give this in full, including both 
County and State. 

Point of Destination.—It sometimes is the case that the ship- 
ping address is different from post-office address. In all cases be ex- 
plicit in relation to both. 

Route.—Name the route (if you have any preference) by which 
goods shall be shipped, and they will be marked and billed according 
to instructions. 

Freight or Express.—Always say whether you wish trees 
forwarded by freight or express. 

Remittances.—/x order to be at my risk, remitiances should be 
made by bank draft on New York or Jacksonville, Express, Money Order 
on Jacksonville P. O., or Registered Letter. 


HINTS ON THE CARE AND MANAGEMENT OF 
eNO REE. 


This chapter is written for the purpose of aiding those who have 
had but little experience with fruit trees, to a proper understanding of 
the care and culture that they require. These suggestions must of 
necessity be brief, and will, of course, be of more use to the amateur 
tree planter than to those who have for years been planting extensively 
and who have learned the best methods to be pursued. 


CARE OF TREES ON ARRIVAL. 


As soon as your trees arrive the first thing to do is to heel them 
in until you are ready to setthem out. To heel them in properly, dig 
a trench about a foot deep, open the bundle of trees and place the 
roots quite close together in the trench with the stems of the trees lean- 
ing against the dirt that was thrown out in digging the trench; throw 
fine dirt over the roots, sprinkling it in amongst them well, then pour 
on quite a quantity of water to thoroughly drench the roots and settle 
the dirt amongst them, after which fill the trench up with more dirt. 
If there are any evergreens (such as Olives, Oranges, etc.) amongst 
your lot of trees, have such trees set out at once if possible, or if 
necessary to heel them in put them in a shady place. 

Never let the roots of trees be exposed to the sun and never let 
them remain heeled in for a longer time than is actually necessary. 
Always keep the roots of the trees damp with a covering of damp. 
straw, moss or a wet blanket when moving them frem place to place. 

Larly planting is always advisable and should be practiced as 
much as possible. Trees will make a much larger growth the first 
year if planting is done early in the winter than if deferred until late 
in the spring. When the time for delivering the trees is left to us we 
always forward them in time to meet with the best results in trans- 
planting. 


NUMBER OF TREES OR PLANTS TO THE ACRE. 
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PROPER DISTANCES FOR PLANTING. 


WECNCS ee es ss ee Te tOMZOMCCE Cait Way. 
EAGIGS Fo. jos ea cl ele. . on ener LOMPenTeeieaen. Wits 
Pears—LeConte and Keiffer. . . . . . . 25 to 30 feet each way 
Péars—General Varieties. . . . 92... . 18 to 20 feeteach way 
japan Persimmons!' "2°. . Ge © ire to ze feetreach way 
Apples —— standard "J 2.) . . Seen Tomto 2omfeet each way 
Satsuma Oranges’. .°. >. . Gewese eth to ne tect eaen way 
Bupricots:, . . . 2 a tl. A eeioato. 2ot teetnedcm wan” 
Grapes—Northern Varieties . ... .. . 8 to 1o feet each way 
Grapes—Southern, Muscadine type. . . .18 to 25 feet each way 
M@minees so yi eiewl¢g us. . BB eng. ehevteh ey feeteach’ way 
BIS. Shee si ASA d4) . TERY Hee yaemtous he feet each way 
IRecansimnss ) eh Saloon: ). See enomtondomteectyeach way, 
Olives’. G2 =e fdlginci>). . Ree mirteranieeteach way 


PREPARATION OF THE GROUND AND TRANSPLANTING. 


The land for an orchard should be dry, or at least land that will 
drain readily and not hold water on or near the surface for any length 
of time. If it seems to be rather wet, it can in many cases be made 
suitable for fruit trees by throwing it up into ridges with a plow, and 
setting the trees on these ridges with the dead (or water) furrows run- 
ning between the rows of trees in the same general direction that the 
land slopes. 

If the ground on which the trees are to be planted has been in 
previous cultivation, the work of preparing it for the trees is compar- 
atively easy. If, however, it be new ground, freshly cleared and still 
full of stumps and roots, more work is of course necessary. The re- 
moval of all stumps previous to the planting of an orchard is not a 
necessity, although it adds greatly to the appearance of an orchard 
and to the ease with which it can be subsequently worked; 
but whether the stumps are removed or not, the ground, if rough or 
sour or full of roots, or not in good tilth, should be plowed and har- 
rowed or cultivated freely. The places that the trees are to occupy 
should then be thoroughly dug over, loosening the soil to the depth 
of a foot or more over a circle at least three feet in diameter. Two 
or three handfuls of fine bone meal or ashes spaded into the ground 
at this time will be advantageous, or one or two shovelfuls of well rot- 
ted compost, or both; but never use fresh manure unless it is applied 
at least three months previous to the time of planting the trees. 

In planting the trees two men should work together, one of whom 
should hold the tree in a perpendicular position, while the other 
spreads out the roots of the tree in their most natural position and 
packs the finest and best pulverized earth obtainable in close contact 
with every root and fiber. This should be done with the hands. 
Have the man who performs this part of the work do it thoroughly. 
Be careful and do not plant the tree too deep ; remember that nearly all 
trees do better with the base of their crown roots at or near the sur- 
face; orange trees in particular must receive careful attention in this 
respect. 

After having packed the ground around the roots of the trees, a 
pailful of water held high in the air and poured: down the trunk of 
each tree will be beneficial. This will so thoroughly settle the dirt 
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that there will probably be some vacant places under and around the 
crown roots near the trunk, which should be packed full of earth with 
the hand. After the water has had time to settle away throw on a 
little more loose dirt and pack with the feet. After this is done place 
around the tree some sods, pine-straw, wire grass or something to act 
as a mulch and prevent the surface from breaking. This will keep 
the ground in a moist and friable condition, and the tree will hardly 
need any subsequent watering.  Aemember that if they are to be watered, 
one thorough drenching «s worth more than a dozen small applications. 


CUTTING BACK AT TIME OF PLANTING. 


Many kinds of trees need to be cut back considerably at the time 
of planting, but as different kinds require different treatment in this 
respect, we have divided them into separate classes and herewith give 
the proper method to be pursued with each class. 

PEACHES, PLumMs, APRICOTS AND ALMONDS, if not more than one 
year old (the best age to transplant) should have every limb cut off 
smooth, close to the stem, and the top cut back to about eighteen 
inches from the ground. This makes the tree, when first planted, look 
like a straight stick stuck in the ground, and few people have the 
courage to cut them back as they should. Remember that this class 
of trees treated as above, will always make larger trees even at the 
end of the first season than if left with all their tops on. Don’t be 
afraid of cutting this class of trees too much, but rather fear that you 
will not cut them enough. Have them to head low, as this protects 
the body from the sun; a tree does much better when its body is 
shaded by its limbs. It is not necessary to have the limbs high 
enough to walk or plow under. 

When the buds commence to throw out from the stem of the tree 
thus pruned, rub off all but three or four at the top, allowing only 
that many to grow and the trees will make a well formed shapely head 
the first season. If the trees seem to be making too open a growth 
(not thick enough top) they can be easily thickened up by simply pinch- 
ing off the ends of the tender new growth occasionally during the 
first summer. 

PEAR, APPLE AND JAPAN PERSIMMON TREES, if one year old, 
should be treated much the same as Peaches, Plums, Apricots and Al- 
monds. If two years old and well branched, cut off the tops of the 
tree and ends of the branches, leaving only a few buds on each branch ; 
be careful to trim in such a way that the last bud that is left on each 
limb shall be an outside bud ; this will tend to make the growth of the 
tree more open than if it were left on the side of the limb next to the 
tree. 

Fics will make a more satisfactory growth the first season by 
severe pruning at both ends. Cut off the mass of fibrous roots to 
within a few inches of the main root and then cut off the top of the 
tree entire. This pruned root will throw up a shoot and make an 
astonishing growth if well treated, and (as in the case of the severe 
pruning of peach trees before mentioned) will almost invariably out- 
grow the tree that is left with all of its top on; the difference, how- 
ever, is that in the case of the fig, the tree seems to be benefited by 
having its roots as. well as its top pruned at the time of transplant- 
ing, while with the peach no root pruning is wanted. 
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ORANGES AND OLIves, being evergreens, should have a large 
portion of their leaves removed or the branches shortened in nearly to 
the stem before transplanting. 

Texas UMBRELLA, PECAN, TAPAN MEDLAR AND WALNUutTs do not 
require cutting back when transplanting. 

MULBERRIES should be cut back to 2 to 4 feet in height, accord- 
ing to whether it is desired they should branch high or low. 

Qurnces should be cut back about the same as peaches and tied 
to stakes the first year to keep them straight. They have a tendency 
to sucker from the trunk, but by rubbing these suckers off occasion- 
ally the quince can be made into a tree instead of the bush form that 
they assume if neglected. 

Grapes.— Cut off all the top, leaving only three buds; then 
plant the roots, leaving two of the buds above ground. When these 
two buds start out in the spring, rub off the smaller or weaker one 
and let the strongest grow. The second year cut back this vine 
again, leaving three strong buds near the ground; when these start to 
grow, rub off all but the strongest one and train it to a stake ; when it 
gets about two and a half feet high, pinch off the top and keep all 
suckers and branches rubbed off but the four top ones which should 
be trained to a trellis of some kind—wire being the best. The third 
year cut off all the growth that has been made to within ten inches of 
the main stem; the fourth year cut off nearly as much as you cut off 
the third year, but leave a trifle more wood each succeeding year as 
the vine advances in age. 

The above method is not recommended for the Muscadine or 
Southern type of grapes, but for those of more Northern origin, such 
as are commonly known as bunch grapes. 

The Muscadine type of grapes, including Scuppernongs, etc., do 
better without any pruning, and should be allowed to retain all the 
growth they make from year to year. 


FERTILIZING. 


Remember that what you want from a tree the first year is growth, 
and, while a little bone meal or compost can be advantageously applied 
when setting the trees, that the most of the fertilizing should be done 
after the tree has become well fixed in the ground and growth com- 
menced. Nothing will give such quick results in the way of fertiliz- 
ing as some of the well-tested commercial fertilizers which, are rich 
in ammonia and phosphoric acid, and, at the risk of seeming to adver- 
tise some special brand, I will mention Mapes’ Orange Tree Ma- 
nure as a kind that I consider one of the most valuable for promoting 
early and vigorous tree growth. A pound of this to the tree, evenly 
scattered over the surface of the ground for a distance of three feet 
from the stem of the tree in every direction, and raked in well, wili 
soon be recognized by the tree as being, as an Indian would say, 
*‘Big Medicine.” In fact, if all trees had a sufficient quantity of a 
similar kind of medicine given them, there would be comparatively 
few that would need much other kind. The first application to these 
newly set trees having been made, say in March, a second one of about 
the same amount in July will prove advantageous, and with good cul- 
tivation will transform medium size nursery trees of peaches, plums 
and other early bearing species of fruit trees, into a bearing size and 
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condition by the end of the first season, after which time fertilizers 
containing a larger per cent. of potash should be used in making sub- 
sequent applications. All kinds of trees are greatly benefited by the 
use of bone meal, ashes and cotton seed meal; remember, however, 
that if cotton seed or cotton seed meal is used, that it has to undergo 
a rotting process in the ground before becoming available as plant 
food and that it should never be placed in direct contact with the roots. 
Well rotted manure and composts are always good for fruit trees and 
shouid be plowed in shallow and then covered with mulching. 


INSECTS. 


Nearly all kinds of trees have their insect enemies, and although 
as a general thing a tree that is well fed and properly cultivated 
will come off victorious over all these insect enemies, still if insects 
become troublesome it is not best to entirely ignore their depreda- 
tions. 

PeacH Borer.—This is a small white borer or grub which 
hatches on the bark of the tree just at the surface of the ground and 
punctures the bark, eating the inner bark and sap-wood. If the earth 
is pulled up around the trees in March to the height of one foot, and 
allowed to remain so until November and then leveled off again, the 
moth that lays the eggs will have to deposit them so high on the trunk 
of the tree that the bark will be too hard tor the young borer to punc- 
ture. Repeat this process (hilling up in March and leveling off in 
November) each year and but little trouble will be experienced from 
borers. This is both simple and effective. Stiff wrapping paper 
tied around the trunk of the tree is said to answer the same purpose. 

Root Kwnor (Anguillulla).—This microscopic insect which has 
of late years been troublesome, is gradually disappearing and we think 
that it will be but a short time longer till nothing more is heard of it. 
The small roots of trees on which this insect has worked, possess a 
peculiar knotty appearance much resembling a string of beads. There 
is no known remedy for this trouble except to give the tree good treat- 
ment, and if it has not become too badly affected it will outgrow the 
attack. This insect seems to be very fond of the roots of cow peas, and 
land that has been recently planted in these peas is in more danger of 
being infested with root knot than any other. Do not plant cow peas 
among peach trees. 

PLum CurcuLio.—This is a small dark brown beetle that punc- 
tures the fruit of Plums (and sometimes Apricots and Nectarines) soon 
after the blossoms fall and the fruit is fairly set. The beetle lays its 
egg in the puncture, and after a short time this egg hatches into a 
grub which destroys the fruit. The best method of treatment is to 
spread a sheet under the tree and jar off the curculio by hitting the 
tree a quick sharp blow with a wooden mallet; this should be done 
early in the morning (before sunrise if possible) and followed up every 
few days for a month or more, commencing as soon as the blossoms 
have fallen. Burn all the insects and stung fruit thus collected, and 
there will little or no damage result trom the curculio. In this 
connection, however, it is only fair to say that the damage done by 
this insect in Florida has never yet approached, in extent, the dam- 
age it has done in States to the north of us; and, in many places in 
Florida it is still entirely unknown. 
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OrHER INsEcTs, TREE WasHEs, Etc.—While, as intimated 
above, we have not space to take up all injurious insects and their 
remedies, yet much can be done in eradicating the common insect 
pests by using Tobacco Water and diluted Whale Oil Soap. These 
are both very efficient remedies for all small insects that feed upon 
the young shoots and leaves of plants. 

To make the Tobacco Water, simply boil up a kettle of tobacco 
stems and water. This will make a strong decoction that can be 
applied to the tops of small trees with a common garden sprinkler ; 
for using on larger trees, a small hand force pump becomes neces- 
sary. 

Another mixture that answers the same purpose as the Tobacco 
Water for killing and driving away insects, is made by diluting one 
pound of Whale Oil Soap in seven gallons of water. Apply the same 
as the tobacco mixture. 

A good wash for the trunks of trees is made by dissolving one 
pound of potash in a gallon of water. This applied to the trunk and 
larger limbs will free the trunk from bark lice and will also aid the 
growth of the tree. As a wash for trees, this is far preferable to 
whitewash ; it can be applied with an old brush or broom. 

Kerosene Emulsion will destroy scale and other insects, and is 
made as follows: Dissolve one pound of Whale Oil Soap in one gal- 
lon of boiling water and add, while hot, two gallons of kerosene; churn 
violently with a spray pump or garden syringe until the mass becomes 
of the consistency of thick cream. Add 30 gallons of water before 
using as a spray. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


[For prices of all trees see price-list in back of catalogue. | 


PEACHES. 


The immense impetus given to peach culture in Florida during 
the past few years is the direct result of the discovery, introduction 
and propagation of valuable varieties suited to the climate. We of the 
extreme South have to deal with a radically different climate from 
that which prevails farther North, and are forced to recognize the fact 
that the varieties of peaches which constitute the bulk of more north- 
ern orchards are not the best for cultivation here. Indeed, this fact 
is so well recognized by all who have had any experience with peach 
culture in Florida that it would be unnecessary to even mention it, 
except for the benefit of such new settlers as have yet to learn what 
varieties of fruit they should plant here, and to impress upon them 
that the varieties they have been used to in the North must to a large 
extent be discarded. 

The many valuable varieties that we now have are, for conven- 
ience sake, divided into separate types or classes in this catalogue, as 
follows: The Peen-to type, the Honey type, New Blood varieties, 
Native Peaches, Northern Chinese type, etc. A brief explanation of 
each class will be found under these separate headings. 

Before taking up these respective classes and naming the best 
varieties, I wish to say that for the past nine years I have been con- 
tinually procuring and planting in my own orchards all such varieties 
as have promised to be of value for the extreme South, and have now 
over one hundred varieties to select from, seventy of which are in 
bearing. In addition to this large assortment of budded peach trees 
of named varieties I have also an orchard of over five hundred seed- 
lings (mostly Peen-to and Honey types), planted with the view of 
originating, if possible, still other valuable varieties. 

I confidently believe (and in view of the time, labor and money 
expended, do not think it too much to claim) that I have now the 
most valuable collection of peaches ever grown in America of varéeties 
adapted to Florida and the Gulf Coast region. 

Another point to which I wish to call attention is that the stocks 
upon which these fine varieties are budded are all raised by myself 
from Florida native seed, and every peach tree offered from these 
nurseries is therefore strictly home grown, both root and top. My stock 
of peach trees of this character for this season’s trade numbers upward 
of 150 000. 


PEEN-TO TYPE OF PEACHES. 


This sub-tropical type of peaches was first introduced into this 
country a great many years ago from China, and is mentioned by 
Downing in his ‘‘Fruits and Fruit Trees of America.” All trace of 
the Peen-to, as originally introduced, seems, however, to have been 
subsequently lost; but a second introduction of the same variety was 
made by Mr. P. J. Berckmans from seed obtained in Australia in 
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1869, since which time this peach has been planted quite extensively 
in Florida, and has succeeded admirably in many sections of the 
State. Although I am personally situated in a section of the State 
where the original Peen-to is apt to be caught by frosts while in 
bloom, yet my shipments of this variety in 1887 amounted to nearly 
400 bushels. 

During recent years numerous varieties have originated from 
Peen-to seed, in many of which the form of the peach has changed 
from that of the flat Peen-to to a round or roundish oblong peach, and 
in some of them other improvements over the original have been 
obtained, such as later blooming (and consequent less danger from 
frosts), handsomer and more perfect fruit, etc. The characteristics 
of each variety will, however, be taken up separately, commencing 
with the parent. 


PEEN-TO PEACH. 


V 

Peen-to.—This is a very curiously formed peach, resembling in 
shape a small, flat turnip, both ends being flattened, and the pit also 
partaking of the same shape. The color of the peach is a greenish 
white, beautifully washed with red in the sun, and, when allowed to 
thoroughly ripen on the tree, the fruit changes from its shade of light 
green toa most delicate waxen yellow. Flesh pale yellow, sweet, 
rich, juicy and of fine flavor, sometimes possessing a slight noyau 
flavor, which is barely apparent, however, when the trees are properly 
fertilized; clingstone, stone remarkably small; ripens, according to 
soil and locality, from April 2oth to June rst. 

Bidwell’s Early.—A seedling of the Peen-to, originated at 
Orlando, Fla. Shape roundish oblong. with short recurved point ; size 
medium, skin creamy white, washed with carmine; flesh fine-grained, 
melting, juicy and sweet, with slight noyau flavor ; clingstone. Com- 
mences to mature at about the same time as Peen-to but continues 
during a longer period. Uncertain in Northern Florida on account 
of early blooming. 


Bidwell’s Late.—A seedling of the Peen-to, originated at 
Orlando, Fla., and the best of the ‘‘Bidwell” varieties. Shape nearly 
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round ; size large, color yellowish white ; clingstone; flesh fine grained, 
sweet and juicy. Maturity about three weeks later than Peen-to. 


Quality excellent. This has so far proved a sure bearer even in North 
Florida. 

Maggie.—Seedling of Peen-to, originated at Waldo, Fla. Shape 
roundish oblong; size large, color yellowish white, washed with car- 
mine; sub-cling; flesh fine grained, sweet, juicy and melting; one of 
the best. Ripens very nearly with the Peen-to. Has brought fancy 
prices in Northern markets the past season. 

Barr’s Early Daisy.—Secdling of Peen-to; resembles Bid- 
well’s Early in shape; size medium to large; showy in appearance ; 
sub-cling. Quality excellent, and claimed to be a prolific bearer. 
Matures one week later than Peen-to. 


Barr’s Late Daisy.—Seedling of Peen-to; resembles Barr’s 
Early, but matures two weeks later. Quality excellent. 


J 
Yum Yum.—Seedling of Peen-to. Ripens with Maggie, which 
it resembles in appearance and description. A most excellent variety. 


Florida’s Own.—Seedling of the Peen-to; size large; shape 
nearly round, appearance handsome; skin white, overspread with 
carmine; flesh sweet, juicy, rich and melting; sub cling. Quality 
excellent. Claimed to be as early as the Peen-to, and very prclific. 


¢ June Beauty.—Seedling of Peen-to. Follows Maggie in ma- 
turity. Sub-cling; shape roundish oblong. Size medium to large. 
Quality good. 

\) Waldo.—Seedling of Peen-to, supposed to be crossed with 
Honey. ‘Treeas good grower as the Peen-to and blooms a month 
later, thus escaping danger of late frosts; a very sure bearer. Very 
prolific. Fruit of medium size, roundish oblong; skin highly colored, 
varying from a dark red on side next the sun to a light salmon on the 


YUM YUM PEACH. 
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reverse side; flesh yellowish white, and red at the stone, from which 
it separates freely; juicy, melting, sweet. Quality best. Ripens 
with the Peen-io. 


— Laura.—Seedling of the Peen-to, originated in this county, 


where it has borne heavy crops for several years. Size very large; 

almost exactly round; flesh white, sweet, juicy, and of fine flavor; 

clingstone. Quality excellent. Ripens nearly with the Peen-to. 
Queen of the South.—Seedling of Peen-to. Size large; nearly 


round, flesh sweet and of good flavor; clingstone. Ripens a week 
later than Peen-to. 


\4 VA ANGEL PEACH. 


Angel.—I take great pleasure in being able to state that this 
peach is proving fully as valuable as was claimed for it when it was 
first introduced by myself two years ago, at which time I had just 
bought the original young orchard tree, paying $25 for it. 

The Angel is a seedling from the Peen-to, originated near Waldo, 
in this State, and retains all the vigor, productiveness and adapta- 
bility of the parent Peen-to. Its time of ripening is about three weeks 
later than the Waldo. Some of the important characteristics df this 
valuable variety are as follows, viz: 

First.—The Angel is a perfect freestone. 

Second.—It is of perfect shape, almost exactly round. (See cut). 

Third.—lt is a very large peach, of high color, and exceedingly 
handsome. 

Fourth.—The trees come into bearing very young and are ex- 
ceedingly prolific. 
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fifth.—lIt is entirely devoid of the noyau flavor, characteristic 
of the Peen-to and some of its seedlings. The flesh is white, melt- 
ing and juicy; a delicious, rich, mild sub-acid of exquisite flavor. 

Sixth.—The Angel blooms a full month later than the Peen-to, 
thus avoiding frosts that would prove destructive to the Peen-to, and 
admitting of the Angel being grown much farther North than that 
variety ; at the same time, there is no question as to its equal adapta- 
bility to the extreme South, with either the Peen to itself, or any 
other of its numerous seedlings. 

Mr. A. H. Mannville, chairman of the Ad Interim (New Fruit) 
Committee of the Florida Horticultural Society, says of this peach: 
‘‘The Angel is a freestone seedling of the Peen-to, of superior qual- 
ity and large size; the most remarkable thing about the fruit, to us, 
was the absence of the peculiar characteristics of the Peen-to in the 
flavor; there was no noyau, no suggestion of its parentage; one of 
the best peaches we have seen this season;-a decided acquisition. ” 

Rev. Lyman Phelps, the noted fruit grower of Sanford, Florida, 
says: ‘The letter and the peach, Angel, came yesterday. Thank 
you much for sending it. The peach was very handsome indeed ; 
the finest in appearance of any of the seedlings of the Peen-to I 
have seen; pit small; any one who is not pleased with this peach 
would be difficult to deal with.” 


PEACHES OF HONEY TYPE. 


The Honey Peach was introduced into this country from China, 
about thirty-five vears ago, by Mr. Chas. Downing. It is adapted to 
many sections of the extreme South, but is not as sub-tropical in its 
requirements as is the Peen-to. Several of the new varieties that have 
originated from the original Honey, are believed to be even more 
valuable than the Honey itself. These peaches are particularly val- 
uable as offering a succession of fine varieties, the most of which, 
while ripening later than those of the Peen-to type, are still early 
peaches. 

Honey.—Fruit medium to small; oval, compressed, with deep 

suture on one side extending more than half way around and term- 
inating in a sharp, peculiar recurved point. Skin whitish yellow, 
washed and marbled with red in the sun. Flesh creamy white, 
fine, juicy, melting, with peculiar honeyed, rich, sweet flavor; free- 
stone. Quality excellent. June 5th to 15th. 
Climax.—This is a seedling of the Honey possessing many of 
the characteristics of its parent, but is larger and about ten days 
later. Freestone, vigorous grower, and heavy bearer; fruit of good 
appearance. Size medium. Round, slightly oblong, with recurved 
point (shorter than point of the Honey); color pale yellow, washed 
with red; flesh yellowish white, fine grained, melting, sweet and 
sprightly, ‘pdssessing character in its flavor with a distinct trace of 
acid. Quality excellent. Freestone. June 15th to 25th. 

Imperial.—A seedling of the Honey originated by myself and 
the largest and finest in appearance of several hundred seedlings of 
this class that I have fruited; shape roundish oblong; size very large ; 
skin greenish yellow, washed with red; flesh white, sweet and juicy ; 
excellent flavor and good tone; perfect freestone. Quality best. 
Matures from June 25th to July sth. 
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v Pallas.—Fruit of good size; shape nearly round; color deep 
red dotted with salmon and tipped with light yellow at base and 
apex; flesh white, fine grained, melting, with a rich, vinous aroma ; 
resembling the Grosse Mignonne in flavor; freestone. Quality excel- 
lent. June 2oth to 3oth. 

Early Cream or Kite’s Honey.—Seedling of the Honey, 
supposed to be crossed with the Peen-to. A very fine peach, much 
larger than the Honey, measuring two by two and one-half inches 
in diameter. Resembles Honey in shape, but without so sharp a 
point ; skin yellow, washed and flecked with red; flesh fine grained, 
sweet, juicy, and of excellent flavor; perfect freestone. The origi- 
nal tree is a strong grower, and has borne heavy crops for four years. 
Quality best. Ripens June 15th to 25th. 

Florida Gem.—Seedling from the Honey, nearly as large as 
Imperial and ripening at the same time. Shape roundish oblong, 
pointed, highly colored; flesh sweet, rich, juicy, red at the stone; a 

erfect freestone. Quality very fine. 

Townsend. —Seedling from the Honey. Fruit large, oblong ; 
‘color greenish yellow, washed with red; flesh white, juicy, excellent 
flavor ; perfect freestone. 


NATIVE PEACHES. 


The peaches herewith listed as Natives comprise many varieties, 
the most of which are supposed to be descendants and representatives 
of a type of peaches which were grown in many sections of the ex- 
treme South, from Florida to Mexico, more than a century previous 
to the introduction into this country of either the Peen-to or Honey 
types. 

If the word ‘‘acclimated” is ever permissible in horticulture, we 
can certainly use it appropriately in connection with such peaches as 
are supposed to be seedlings from seedlings, dating back generation 
upon generation, limited only by the more than two centuries of time 
that have elapsed since the Spanish Catholic missionaries first intro- 
duced the seed from a climate not wholly unlike our own, If these 
varieties, as originally introduced, had, during this length of time, 
reproduced themselves identically from the seed, orif the variations 
which have occurred in the seedlings had been confined to crosses 
with other varieties of the same type, they might with propriety be 
classed as the ‘‘Spanish type” in contradistinction to the more com- 
mon ‘‘Persian type,” which latter comprises the most of the varieties 
more commonly grown in the North; but it is’ quite evident that 
during the long time that has elapsed since the introduction of the 
Spanish peaches many crosses and variations have been produced in 
the seedlings, not only amongst themselves, but with other varieties 
and other types. This could hardly be otherwise, since other varieties 
of other types (Persian, Chinese, etc.) have been planted for years in 
contiguity with Spanish kinds, and the’pollen of the flowers has mixed 
indiscriminately. 

But, regardless of their origin, we know that fine varieties of 
these so-called ‘‘native peaches” are now, and have been for years, 
grown in various portions of the State and, in fact, all through the 
extreme South, and that many of these are well worth perpetuating. 
I have for years been making a collection of some of the most valua- 
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ble of these sorts, and for supplementing the earlier varieties of Peen-to 
and Honey types with later kinds, I unhesitatingly recommend the 
kinds herewith listed as valuable—perhaps more particularly so for the 
northern and central portions of the State, in which sections the most 
of the Florida kinds have originated, while the most of those from 
Texas have also originated in a similar climate. 


La Reime.—Origin, native seedling; of strong growth and a 
heavy bearer. Fruit very large, round, slightly oblong ; skin yellowish 
white, washed with a deep red; flesh yellowish white, very red at the 
stone, firm, juicy, rich, delicious; clingstone. July 20th to 25th. 

\ Edith.—Origin, native seediing. Fruit very handsome, large, 
nearly round asa ball; skin white, washed with red; flesh white, 
rich, juicy, sub-acid ; quality best; clingstone. July 25th to 30th. 
\’ Sumset,—Origin, native seedling, resembling the Orange Cling 
but is more oblong. It is a most excellent peach and does admirably 
here. Fruit very large, round, slightly oblong; skin yellow, with 
rich, dark red cheek; flesh yellow, firm; juicy, vinous; clingstone. 
July 25th to 3oth. 


FLORIDA CRAWFORD. 


Florida Crawford. —This is a chance Florida seedling, which 
has been in heavy bearing in this county for many years, and which, 
from the similarity of the fruit to the well-known Late Crawford of 
more northern fame, I have named as above. ‘The difference, how- 
ever, between the Florida Crawford and the Late Crawford is very 
great in this respect, that while the former variety has borne contin- 
ually heavy crops in this vicinity for many years, and is considered in 
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this section of the State as one of the very finest peaches grown, the 
true Late Crawford, as brought here from the North, does not succeed 
at all. The similarity between the two varieties lies wholly in the 
fruit; the growth, character and adaptability of the trees are entirely 
distinct. The tree is a heavy and uniform bearer. Fruit very large, 
roundish oblong ; suture distinct but shallow ; skin yellow, with red 
cheek; flesh yellow, juicy, melting, with rich, vinous flavor; free- 
Sa Quality best. Ripens July r5th to 25th. 

La Magnifique.— Origin, native seedling; tree strong grower 
and heavy bearer. Fruit large, roundish oblong ; skin yellowish white, 
washed with red; flesh firm, yellowish white, rich, sprightly, vinous, 
sub-acid; clingstone. (Quality best. August rst to roth. 


4 Eliama.—This is a very fine peach, strongly resembling the Old 
Mixon Clingstone of the North, but is a Florida seedling and bears 
abundantly in this locality. Fruit large, nearly round; skin yellowish 
white, with red cheek; flesh paie white, very melting and juicy, with 
exceedingly rich, luscious, high flavor; clingstone. July 25th to 30th. 

¢ Victoria.— Origin, native seedling. Size very large, nearly 
round. Skin yellow, juicy, sweet and of excellent flavor; freestone. 
Ripens August 5th to roth. A most excellent peach, well worthy of 
a place in any Southern peach orchard. 

Power’s September.—Origin, native seedling. Tree is a 
good grower and an annual and abundant bearer. Fruit good size 
and excellent quality; freestone. Ripens September rst to 15th. 


V Gibbon’s October.— Origin, native seedling. Tree of very 
handsome and vigorous growth and a heavy bearer ; fruit medium to 
large; freestone. Quality unexcelled by any extremely late peach 
that ripens this far South. Ripens September 25th to October 15th. 

Countess.— Origin, native seedling, of which the parent tree is 
now about twelve years old; has a breadth of top of thirty feet and a 
circumference of trunk, at two feet from the ground, forty and one half 
inches. It has borne uniformly heavy crops of a really superior fruit 
for the past nine or ten years, some years as high as ten bushels on 
the tree. I consider it a variety well worthy of extensive propaga- 
tion. Fruit nearly round, large to very large; skin white; flesh white, 
tender, melting, juicy, vinous; freestone. Quality excellent. July 

_ 15th to 2oth, 


Reeve’s Mammoth.— Originated in Orange county, Fla., 
and has been highly advertised as a remarkably large, fine, productive 
Jf freestone. Ripens in July. 
Franklin’s August.—Very large, fine white cling. Ripens 
about August roth. 

Onderdonk.— Originated in Texas by Mr. G. Onderdonk, who 
describes it as being large, skin and flesh yellow, very juicy and sweet, 
and possessed of a valuable combination of quality, appearance and 
productiveness ; freestone. Ripens latter part of July. 

Cabler’s Indian.— Origin, Texas ; closely resembles Flewellen. 
Purple flesh, containing deeper purple vains, rich, sub-acid; decided 
Indian type; clingstone; very fine. Ripens July r5th to 25th. 

Sanders’ Cling.—Origin, Texas. Fruit large, bright yellow; 
very good quality. Ripens July 25th to August rst. 
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Texas.—Fruit medium to large; color greenish yellow, shaded 
with red; good; freestone. Ripens late in July. 
* Carpenter’s Climg.—Originated by Mr. Carpenter, of Moun- 
tain City, Tex. Fruit large, white, sometimes marbled with carmine ; 
flesh sweet, juicy and good. Ripens from July 15th to 2oth. 


NORTHERN CHINESE TYPE OF PEACHES. 


The varieties included in this list are such as have originated from 
the Chinese Cling, a variety which, as its name indicates, is originally 
from China. The latitude in which they will thrive extends farther 
South than that of the Persian type (which includes most of the 
Northern varieties), but they do not thrive as far South as does either 
the Peen-to type, Honey type, or some of the Natives. Through 
Northern Florida, however, they do very well, and as far South as 
Middle Georgia they are considered as some of the} most valuable 
varieties for their time of ripening. 

General Lee.—Seedling of the Chinese Cling. Size very large ; 
skin creamy white, shaded with red; flesh juicy, of high flavor; cling- 
stone; quality best, and a good market variety. Ripens from July 5th 
to 15th. 

Thurber.—A seedling of the Chinese Cling, which it resembles 
in size and color. Size large to very large; skin white, with light 
crimson mottlings ; flesh juicy, vinous and of delicate aroma ; texture 
exceedingly fine; freestone. Ripens middle of July. 


Elberta.—Seedling of the Chinese Cling. Very large size; 
freestone ; quality, best. This is one of the most thoroughly tested 


and valuable varieties in Georgia. It ripens in July. 


Chinese Free. —Seedling of Chinese Cling ; size, large; round- 
ish oblong; skin white, with red cheek; flesh red, firm and well 
flavored; a desirable market variety ; freestone. Ripens July 5th to 
15th. 

Chinese Climg.—The variety from which the four kinds named 
above have originated. Size, very large. Redon one side; flesh 
creamy-white; very juicy and melting. Ripens about July rsth. 


NEW BLOOD VARIETIES. 


Chinese Blood.—A very fine blood clingstone of vigorous 
growth, and blooms very late in the spring; recently introduced from 
Japan and promises to be very valuable; fruit large, blood red ; cling- 
stone; quality excellent. Ripens early in July and will probably prove 
to be adapted to a large portion of the extreme South. 


Y Japan Dwarf Blood.—A stocky, rather dwarf growing va- 


riety, also from Japan; of good size and appearance and a perfect tree- 
stone ; quality excellent. Ripens in June—earlier than Alexander ; has 
fruited finely in southern Louisiana, and great hopes are entertained 
of it as a valuable market peach. 


Red Ceylom.—Originated at Fruitland Park, Fla., by Mr. Bo 
sanquet, from seeds obtained in Ceylon. ‘The tree is a strong grower 
and a heavy and annual bearer; fruit of good size; skin of a dull, 
green color ; flesh blood red to the stone, from which it separates freely. 
The quality of this peach is not first-class to eat out of hand, as it 
is too acid for most tastes. It 1s, however, a most excellent fruit for 
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cooking, being possessed of a peculiar flavor, which makes the fruit, 
when cooked, strongly resemble prunelles. Owing to its tropical or1- 
gin this peach ‘vill, no doubt, succeed in the most extreme portions of 
the extreme South. It ripens in June. 


OTHER VARIETIES OF PEACHES. 


The varieties named below belong to the same type as the varie- 
ties that constitute the bulk of more northern orchards, namely: the 
Persian. The varieties named are such as have been proven, and 
have done very well in this section; but they are mostly recommended 
for a latitude rather north than south from this. 

Amelia.—This peach originated in Orangeburg, S. C., and is 
hard to excel either in size, beauty or quality; fruit very large, round- 
ish oblong ; suture large and deep, extending nearly around ; skin pale, 
whitish yellow, shaded and marbled with crimson; flesh white, vin- 
ous, sweet, juicy and melting ; freestone. Ripens July tst to roth. 

¥ Wale’s Early.—Origin, Ohio; fruit medium to large; skin 
greenish white, nearly covered with dark red; flesh white, melting, 
juicy and good; freestone. Ripens June sth to 2oth. 

Stump the World.— Origin, New Jersey; size very large. 
shape nearly round; skin creamy white with red cheek ; flesh white, 
juicy and good; freestone. Ripens July 15th to 25th. 

Oldmixon Free.—Fruit large, inclining to oval; skin yellow- 
ish white; flesh white, juicy, rich and vinous; freestone. Ripens July 
15th to 25th. 

‘ Mountain Rose.—Fruit large, nearly round; skin white, 
washed with carmine; flesh white, tinged with pink, rich, juicy, sub- 
acid ; quality excellent. Ripens June 5th to rsth. 
Alexander.—Fruit large, highly colored ; flesh greenish white, 
juicy, vinous, and of fair quality. The earliest to ripen of any variety 
of the Persian type; about May 20th in Southern Georgia. Not 
recommended for Florida, but does well a trifle farther north. 
Crawford’s Early.—Large, yellow, with red cheek; flesh 
yellow, juicy and rich. Very productive; a standard market variety. 
Ripens end of June. 
| Crawford’s Late.—Large ; yellow with red cheek, fine quality. 
Very popular old variety for market or canning purposes. Ripens 
last of July. Freestone. 


PLUMS—ORIENTAL VARIETIES. 


Plum culture throughout the South has received a wonderful im- 
petus during the past few years by the introduction of the Kelsey 
and other Oriental sorts. Several of these have been sufficiently 
tested in the South to warrant their being highly recommended, 
while some of them on the other hand are of so recent introduction 

Laie they have not had time to prove themselves. 


Kelsey.—The success that has attended the planting of this va- 
riety during the past few years throughout many portions of the South 
has brought it into such prominent notice that it does not longer need 
an extended introduction of its merits. I have myself grown the enor- 
mous number of 476 of these fruits on a single three-year-old tree. I 
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have grown many specimens that would measure from 8 to 834 inches 
in circumference, and which have weighed from five to five and one- 
half ounces each. The tree is of upright growth, having a tendency 
to long, slender branches, which, in order to make the tree stocky, 
should be frequently pinched back; fruit very large, being from 7 to 
g inches in circumference, of heart shape; color greenish yellow, 
sometimes overspread with bright red and with a lovely bloom; 
quality excellent; meaty, rich and juicy. It has a remarkably small 
pit. It comes into bearing while very young, and is enormously pro- 
ductive ; it possesses superior shipping qualities, as the fruit is firmfand 
meaty, and will easily keep in good condition for from one to two 
weeks after reaching maturity. Commences to ripen last of July and 
continues several weeks. 
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KELSEY PLUM. 


Ogden or Ogon.—Large, nearly round ; bright golden yellow, 
with faint bloom; flesh firm and very sweet. Ripens several weeks 
earlier than the Kelsey, and is hardy much further north; tree of 
-moderate growth. 

mY Botan.—Resembles the Kelsey, but ripens much earlier, and 
tree more hardy; fruit very large, heart-shaped, two inches in diameter ; 
bright, vivid cherry color, with heavy bloom; exceedingly beautiful ; 
flesh, orange yellow, sweet, melting, rich and highly perfumed. 
\Y Chabot.—A vigorous grower and abundant bearer; fruit green- 
ish purple, very large and firm; earlier than the Kelsey. Quality first- 
class. 
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Botankio.—A vigorous grower, fruit large; color a yellow- 
ground; nearly covered with red and a blue bloom; flesh firm, sugary, 

bacid, quality good. A prolific variety; earlier than Kelsey. 

Long-Fruited, Yosobe, and Okute Smomeo are all vigor- 
ous growing varieties of the Japan type, and promise well. 

Yellow Japan Plum.—<Another of the Oriental type of plums 
that comes highly recommended. One of the strongest growers of 
that type and said to produce fruit of excellent quality and large size. 

Bood Plum of Satsuma.—tThe first tree of this variety in 
America was introduced from Japan, by Mr. Luther Burbank, of 
California, who thus describes it : 

‘This purple fleshed plum was found in Southern Japan, and in- 
troduced with a number of other varieties, at great expense, three 
years ago. Not having seen the fruit, I did not propagate it exten- 
sively, yet its vigorous growth, and large, dark green leaves alone 
would recommend it for cultivation. Summer before last the tree bore 
some two hundred fruits, which ripened before the Kelsey was half 
grown ; or, in other words, it is not less than five or six weeks earlier 
than that variety ; larger, handsomer, more nearly globular, very much 
richer and better flavored, and in every way superior. The fit is very 
little larger than a cherry stone. The /esh is a solid, clear purple 
color from pit to skin, and makes a purplish, semi-transparent jelly, 
which has a peculiar, guava like, spicy flavor, which all admire. The 
fruit in the fresh state is exceedingly palatable, and pronounced by a 
well-known dealer in Japanese trees, who has traveled the length and 
breadth of Japan, to be superior to any other plum, either of the Japan, 
American, or European varieties.” 

The Pacific Rural Press, of San Francisco, of August 13, 1887, 
gives the following description of the fruit: 

“The specimens sent are almost globular, being 634 inches around, 
horizontally, and 65% inches around, vertically—thus a shade broader 
than deep. The color is dark red, almost solid color, except a slightly 
lighter shade in the suture. The bloom is thin and of a lilac shade. 
The flesh is dark red—solid color from skin to pit; firm, rather juicy, 
and of good flavor. Pit very small: 34x14 inch.” 

This variety has been fruited in Florida, Georgia and other sec- 
tions of the South and promises to be valuable. 


fo Burbank Plam.—Another variety lately introduced by Mr. 
Luther Burbank, who says of it: 

“This is the best of all the Japan plums. The fruit is usually 
from five to five and a half inches in circumference, and varying less 
in size than the other Japan plums; nearly globular, ‘clear cherry red, 
with a thin lilac bloom. The flesh is a deep yellow color, very sweet, 
with a peculiar and very agreeable flavor. ‘The tree is unusually vig- 
orous, with strong upright shoots, and large, rather broad leaves. 
Commences to bear usually at two years of age. Last summer fifty- 
five large, perfect fruits ripened on a two year old tree, which was 
standing with others thick in the nursery row.” 

The Pacific Rural Press says of this : 

‘‘This plum is almost globular, being 5 % inches around, horizon- 
tally, and 55 inches around, vertically; rich cherry red, slightly mot- 

, tled with yellow, and freely dotted with same tint; flesh deep yellow, 
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juicy, very sweet, and of fine (somewhat peculiar but very agreeable) 
flavor. The pit is also very small: 34 by a shade over ¥% inch. 

This variety has fruited over a large section of the South the past 
season and is one of the most valuable varieties of the Japan type. 
The skin is thick and leathery, thus rendering it almost or entirely free 
from attacks of curculio and making it an admirable shipping variety. 

\ Prunus Pissardii (fersian Purple-Leaved Plum).—This is a 
very handsome purple leaved tree, retaining its foliage and deep color 
throughout the hottest summers and until midwinter. Tree a strong 
grower, and productive. Fruit of a crimson color; medium to large ; 
quality good, possessing a very decided cherry flavor. Ripens in 
June. In its ornamental capacity this tree is decidedly the most de- 
sirable of all purple-leaved trees. 

Excelsior.—A seedling of the Kelsey originated by myself and 
the best of several Kelsey seedlings that I have fruited. Fruit large, 
round, 1% inches in diameter; color reddish purple with heavy blue 
bloom; flesh sweet, juicy, melting and of excellent quality. Ripens 
early in June, The tree of this variety had more fruit this year than any 
other variety on my place either native or foreign. It is undoubtedly 
a cross between the Kelsey and some variety of the Chickasaw type, 
the tree is a very strong grower, symmetrical and handsome. A valu- 
able variety. 


PLUMS—CHICKASAW TYPE. 


The varieties grown North will not succeed here. ‘The varieties 
named below are of the improved Chickasaw type. They combine 
vigor of growth with great productiveness, and are less liable to attacks 
of curculio than those of European origin. 

Wild Goese.—Large, oblong, bright red; clingstone; juicy, 
sweet, and of excellent quality; a very showy and valuable market 
fruit. Ripensin June. More valuable for Georgia than in Florida. 


Marianna.—This variety has been highly advertised, but the 
character of the fruit is not equal to the Wild Goose. ‘The tree, how- 
ever, possesses great value as a stock upon which to bud other varie- 
ties, it being remarkably healthy and of a very thrifty stocky growth. 
All of the plums that I am offering this season are grown on Marianna 
plum stocks. 

Golden Beauty.—Size large, of a beautiful golden yellow ; 
sweet and good; ripens in August; tree an annual and abundant bearer. 
This is a comparatively new variety but is considered very vaiuable. 
It has succeeded so far remarkably well in several sections of this 
State. 


APPLE TREES. 


While Florida as a State is not considered an apple-growing coun- 
try, yet the following varieties have met with success in the upper sec- _ 
tions of the State. and some of them even further South. 

Red Astrachan.—Large to quite large; crimson, with thick 
bloom; flesh crisp, acid and juicy. Ripens in May. Tree vigorous 

, grower, and comes into bearing early. 

Early Harvest.— Medium to large, yellow, juicy, tender, of 

fine flavor. A well-known and popular variety. Ripens in June. 
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Early Red Margaret.—Of medium size; skin yellow and 
crimson, with dark red stripes; sub-acid and high flavor; follows 
pacly Harvest in maturity. 


Red June.— Medium, conical, deep red, juicy, and very pro- 
ductive. June rst to July rsth. 

Jennings’ Florida.—This is a variety that has been grown in 
this county for quite a number of years under the above local name. 
The tree is of very handsome, vigorous growth, of spreading, open 
habit, and a heavy annual bearer. It shows marked adaptability to 
this climate, behaving as an apple tree should; in fact, I have never 
seen in New England, in any of the large orchards that abound there, 
any trees that seem better suited to their locality. I am not certain of 
the true name of this variety, or whether it is entitled to any other 
than the one by which it is known here, and for the present, until this 
can be determined, it is offered under the above name. It is certainly 
better adapted to this section than any other variety that has ever been 
grown here ; fruit large; shape oblate; color green (resembles R. I. 
Greening in both shape and color); flesh white, sub-acid, juicy, and 
good; a fine cooking apple, and also good to eat out of hand. Ripens 
in July. 

PEARS. 


All of the varieties herewith offered are grown on LeConte roots, 
which is believed to be an advantage. Only the best varieties are 
listed. 

LeConte.—Supposed to be a hybrid between the old China 
Sand Pear and a cultivated variety ; fruit large, pyriform ; skin smooth, 
pale yellow ; quality variable. If picked when fully grown, as soon 
as mature, and allowed to ripen slowly ina dark room or drawer, the 
quality improves remarkably. The tree is a vigorous grower, has a 
luxuriant foliage, is a prolific bearer, and seems to adapt itself more 
readily than any other variety to radically opposite conditions of soil 
and climate. It has fruited well the past season in many sections 
throughout the State in both North and South Florida. It stands 
shipment well and brings good prices in Northern markets. Fruit 
ripens last of July to middle of August. Trees that I offer are all 
grown on their own roots. 

Keiffer.—Supposed to be across between the Chinese Sand Pear 
and the Bartlett. Fruit medium to large; yellow, with bright vermilion 
cheek ; flesh juicy, brittle; quality good. The tree much resembles 
the LeConte in its general habit, and bids fair to become as popular as 
that variety. The trees commence bearing while very young, and are 

SELLS prolific. Ripens in September and October. 

Lawson or Comet.—This is described by Mr. J. F. Lovett, 
of New Jersey, as follows: 

“* Color a most brilliant crimson on bright yellow ground; flesh 
crisp, juicy and pleasant, but not of high quality. Ripens in central 
New York from middle of July to first of August (and, of course, 
correspondingly earlier in locations further south). Of superior ship- 
ping qualities. Tree a good grower, and heavy annual yielder, begin- 
ning to bear young. ‘The original tree, now over a hundred years 
old, still bears a crop every year. Its beauty and earliness render it 
very desirable for the home garden, and it can be placed upon the 
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market several weeks earlier than Bartlett, and at a time when it has 


- absolute control of the market. 


Bartlett.—It is hardly necessary to describe this well known and 
popular variety. Wherever pears are grown at all it is recognized as 
one of the best. Ripens in July. 

Howell.—Medium size, rich, juicy, delicious; tree an open 
grower and good bearer. Last of July and beginning of August. 

Buifum.—Small to medium, buttery, sweet and high flavor ; 
compact grower. Ripens in August. 

Duchesse d@’ Angouleme,—Fruit large, fine flavored, melting, 
juicy ; tree good grower and very reliable bearer. Last of August. 

Cole’s Coreless.—A new pear, originated on grounds of E. 
Eicholtz, Detroit, Kansas, ‘The tree is a vigorous grower in nursery, 
earlier than the Keiffer, resembling the Clapp’s Favorite in color of 
wood and appearance. It is said to be a very young and annua! bearer. 
The great peculiarity of this pear is that it has no core whatever, and 
is practically seedless. The leathery carpels which surround the seeds 
in ordinary pears and apples are entirely absent. Embedded in the 
flesh, at the center, are only a few empty and shriveled shells of seeds. 
Quality of fruit good to best; size medium to large; color bright yel- 
low when fully ripe. Season September to November. It is certainly 
an interesting novelty, and is worthy of a place in every collection. 

Mr. Eicholtz, the originator, has fruited this Pear for the past 
seven years, and says of it: ‘‘ It withstands heat and cold better than 
any other pear tree; is a strong grower, and as a market fruit has no 
equal.” 

Prof. Eli Minch, of New Jersey, who tested the fruit, says of it: 
oO lia point of quality we know of no pear at any season that is 
superior.’ 


Beurre @ Anjou.—Large ; skin yellow with light russet spots; 
flesh white, buttery, melting, rich and juicy. Ripe in September. 


Buerre Clairgeau.—Large; melting, sweet and good; tree 


* of stout growth. September and October. 


Seckle.—Small, skin yellowish brown, with red cheek; flesh 
very juicy, melting, rich, spicy and delicious. Ripe in August. 

y  Clapp’s Favorite.—Large; skin pale yellow, delicately 
“splashed with crimson in the sun ; flesh fine grained, melting, rich, 
vinous and sweet. Ripe in August. 

J effersom.—Ripens in Central Mississippi from the 1st to the 
roth of June; is in market as early as the earliest peaches, and brings 
the highest prices. Itis above medium size, pyriform in shape; color 
bright yellow, with a bright, deep crimson cheek. It is ripe and 
marketed before the LeConte is ready to ship, and this, with its hand. 
some appearance, makes it valuable. In quality it is inferior. 

“ Garber’s.—A seedling of China Sand, raised by Dr. J. B. 
Garber, of Pennsylvania. Resembles the Keiffer in size, appearance 
and quality; matures in October; tree of more open growth than the 
Keiffer. 

f Smitia’s.—Almost identical with LeConte in size, shape and 
quality, but perhaps a little earlier. 
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Idaho.—A new variety very highly recommended by the intro- 
ducers as well as by numerous leading pomologists of this country 
who have tested it. Tree a strong grower, resembling LeConte in 
this respect. Fruit large and of excellent quality. 

At the meeting of the American Pomological Society in 1889, at 
Ocala, Fla., the committee upon Native Fruits, Dr. F. M. Hexamer, 
of New York, Chairman, reported upon this Pear, as follows : 

«<The most noteworthy new fruit which has come to the notice 
of your committee is the Idaho Pear. It is a chance seedling, oriyi- 
nating near Lewiston, Idaho. In size, general appearance and aroma, 
it resembles the crosses of the Chinese Sand Pear, but its eating qual- 
ity is far superior to that of any of this class known in cultivation. It 
is very large and handsome; irregular, globular, somewhat depressed. 
The cavity of the fruit is very irregular, basin shallow and pointed; 
calyx very small and closed; core very small; skin golden yellow 
with many russety spots ; flesh melting, juicy, with a sprightly, vinous, 
delicious flavor ; season, September and October. So far it has not 
fruited outside of its native locality, where the tree has withstood 
a temperature of thirty degrees below zero.’ 

Trees of this variety promise well but none in the South are yet 
old enough to bear. 


, 


JAPAN PERSIMMON. 


This fruit has been thorougly tested in Florida and throughout. 
the cotton belt of the Southern States, and has proved to be a de- 
cided acquisition. It comes into bearing at a very early age, and is 
very prolific; in fact, the young trees have a tendency of taking 
on too much fruit, and this tendency should be checked by removing 
part of the fruit the first year if the trees are heavily loaded. It is 
not uncommon for trees that have only been set out one year to bear 
twenty to fifty persimmons. As the fruit is very large and heavy, 
the strain on the tree is very severe. 

The fruit reserables 1n appearance a large smooth tomato; the 
flesh is pleasant, sweet, with a slight apricot-flavor. 

My trees are all worked on native seedling stocks, and are well 
rooted. The home-grown are much preferable to imported trees, as 
the latter are generally sadly deficient in roots. There are numer- 
ous varieties of this fruit, of which I can furnish the leading kinds. 
Some of the best of these are Among, Hucheya, Hyakume, Kurokume, 
Tane-Nashi, etc. 

I have been toa great deal of trouble and expense in getting the 
var‘eties properly classified. I have fruited nearly twenty varieties, 
samples of the best of which have been submitted to Prof. Van- 
Deman, at Washington, for positive identification. Colored plates 
made from samples of several of these varieties sent can be found 
in the late editions of U. S. Agricultural Reports. 


APRICOTS. 


This fruit, which has met with so much success in California, 
has been but little cultivated here in the extreme South. The most 
‘ of the common sorts are probably not as well adapted here as they 
are there. There are one or two Florida seedlings, however, which 
seem to be meeting with pronounced success. 
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V Santa Fe.—This variety originated in Florida several years 
ago on the shore of Lake Santa Fe, and has borne good crops an- 
nually for several years. Seedlings from it are also in bearing in 
the same vicinity, and seem to be identical with the parent. My 
attention was first called to this variety by Baron H. von Luttichau, 
of Earleton, Fla., and, after investigating the merits of this variety, 
Iam confident in the opinion that it is well worthy of propagation. 
It blooms and ripens its fruit at the same time as the Peen-to peach, 
and hence is a very early variety, maturing the last of May or early 
in June. Samples were sent to me this year on the 26th of May. 
Fruit medium size, round, somewhat flattened ; yellow, with reddish 
brown dots; quality excellent; freestone. 


Royal.—A large fine variety, held in high esteem in Cali- 
fornia both for shipping in a fresh state and for drying. 


FIGS. 


__ Figs do well almost everywhere in Florida. They require but 
little cultivation, and no family should be without at least a few 
trees of this delicious fruit. 
~ Brown Turkey.—Medium size; color brown; fruit sweet and 
of excellent quality ; tree very prolific and hardy. 
Celestial.—Medium to small; very sweet, excellent; tree a 
vigorous grower and prolific, one of the best. 
* Black Ischia. 


Green Ischia.—Medium; green, with crimson pulp; quality 
good; tree a prolific bearer. 


¥ Brunswick.—Tree a vigorous grower, hardy and produc- 
tive; fruit very large; color violet; quality excellent; very reliable. 
Blue Genoa.—Of medium an bluish black ; excellent quality. 
White Genoa.— Medium size; color white; quality good. 
White Marseilles.—Very large, of good quality and prolific. 
White Adriatic.—The fruit is large; skin thin, and the pulp 
very sweet likehoney; equally good for table use and for drying. 
This variety is doing well in various sections of Florida. 
San Pedro.—A very large white fig, with deep red pulp, and 
of the finest flavor; of recent introduction by way of California. 
/ White Smyrna.—Fruit large, white and of excellent flavor; 
said to produce the dried figs imported from Smyrna. 


QUINCES. 


Apple.—Large round; excellent for preserving. 
/ Chinese.— Oblong, of extraordinary size, often weighing two 

pounds or over; flesh tender; one of the best varieties. 

Champion.—A new variety, highly recommended ; fruit large 
and fine; a heavy bearer. 

Angers.—Large, pear-shaped; a thrifty grower. This stock 
is largely used as a stock upon which to bud or graft other quinces, 
and also for dwarf pear trees. 
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if 
’ POMEGRANATES, 

Sweet.—This shrub is often grown in the garden for the sake of 
the flower, which is beautiful. Fruit large, sweet, and of pleasant 


flavor. 


Purple Seeded.—A new variety originated at Monticello, 
Fla.; a decided novelty of great merit. Mr. P. J. Berckmans de- 
scribed it as follows: ‘‘Fruit very large and highly colored; pulp 
very juicy, sprightly, vinous and of best quality. The color of the 
rind and berry unusually bright for a sweet pomegranate.” Mr. D. 
Redmond says: ‘‘ It seems to me unique and unlike any other variety 
with which I am acquainted. The variety is well worth perpetuating. 
* * ** It isa good thing.” The seeds are of deep purple; the fla- 
vor is very fine sub-acid. 


PRUNES. 


Kelsey.—A variety much esteemed in California, but which 
has not been thoroughly tested here; tree a vigorous grower, with 
broad apricot-like leaves. This must not be confounded with the 
Kelsey plum, being entirely distinct. 


dad’ Agen.—Size medium; skin reddish purple with blue bloom; 
flesh greenish yellow, sweet; very productive. Largely planted in 
California. 
MULBERRIES. 


Hicks.—Very prolific; sweet; continues in bearing four months 
in the year. 
* Downing’s.—Fruit rich sub-acid, not as prolific as Hicks but 
of better quality. 
* Multicaulis.—The silkworm mulberry; tree a very rapid 
grower. 


OLIVES. 


In giving a description of the olive tree, and the soil and climate 
in which it thrives, I quote from that eminent authority, Mr. Charles 
Downing, in his ‘‘Fruits and Fruit Trees of America.” 

‘“The olive. which, as Loudon justly remarks, furnishes, in its 
invaluable oil, the cream and butter of Spain and Italy, will un- 
doubtedly one day be largely cultivated in our Southern States. 

“‘The uses and value of the oil are still comparatively unknown 
in this country. In the south of Europe it is more valuable than 
bread, as, to say nothing of its wholesomeness, it enters into every 
kind of food and cookery, and renders so large a quantity of vegeta- 
ble food fit for use. A few olive trees will serve for the support of 
an entire family, who would starve on what could otherwise be 
raised on the same surface of soil; and dry crevices of rocks, and 
almost otherwise barren soils in the deserts, when planted with this 
tree, become flourishing and valuable places of habitation. 

“The olive is a native of the temperate seacoast ridges of Asia 
and Africa; but it has, time out of mind, been cultivated in the South 
of Europe. It is a low evergreen tree, scarcely twenty feet high, its 
head spreading, and clothed with stiff, narrow, bluish green leaves. 
Its dark green or black fruit is oval, the hard fleshy pulp enclosing a 
stone. Ina pickled state the fruit is highly esteemed. The pickles 
are made by steeping the unripe olives in lye water, after which they 
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are washed and bottled in salt water, to which is added fennel or 
some other kind of spice. The oil is made by crushing the fruit to 
a paste, pressing it through a coarse hempen bag into hot water, 
from the surface of which the oil is skimmed off. The best oil is 
made from the pulp alone; when the stone also is crushed it is 
inferior. 

‘‘The olive tree commences bearing five or six years after being 
planted. Its ordinary crop is fifteen or twenty pounds of oil per an- 
num, and the regularity of the crop, as well as the great age to 
which it lives, renders an olive plantation one of the most valuable 
in the world. With respect to its longevity, we may remark that 
there is a celebrated plantation near Terni, in Italy, more than five 
miles in extent, which, there is every reason for believing, has ex- 
isted since the time of Pliny. 


‘¢ The olive is not a very tendertree. It will thrive further north 
than the orange. The very best sites for it are limestone ridges, and 
dry, crumbling limestone rocky regions always produce the finest oul. 
The tree, however, thrives most luxuriantly in deep, rich, clayey 
loams, which should be rendered more suitable by air-slaked lime as 
manure. Itrequires comparatively little prunning or care when a plan- 
tation is once fairly established. 


‘“<There are numberless varieties enumerated in the French cata- 
logues, but only a few of them are worth the attention of any but the 
curious collector. 


“The Olkuter Picholine yields the fruit most esteemed for pick- 
ling. It grows quite readily in any tolerable soil, and is one of the 
hardiest varieties.” 


The above named variety (Picholine) is the only one I am propa- 
gating. This variety is held in high esteem in California, where it is 
successfully grown, and produces a fine grade of both oil and pickles. 
My trees of this variety are fine, thrifty and vigorous, and I have 
great faith in their general adaptability to Florida. 

My trees set out three years ago, bloomed freely this season and 
are now holding a few fruits. 


ORANGES. 


Satsuma.—This is the only variety that I am now propagating, 
as frequent cold snaps in this latitude render the growing of nursery 
stock of other varieties of the citrus family too hazardous. This is the 
hardtest known variety of the sweet orange, and belongs to the ‘‘ kid 
glove” species, so-called on account of the skin separating freely from 
the flesh without breaking the membranous covering of the pulp, and 
the segments also dividing readily from each other without loss of juice. 
Tree thornless; of dwarf habit; comes into bearing early, and bears 
heavy crops; fruit of medium size, flat lke a tomato, tender, juicy, 
sweet and delicious. It brings the highest market price ; its power to 
withstand cold, freedom from thorns, earliness, productiveness, and, 
above all, fine quality of fruit, render it a valuable variety, and par- 
ticularly so for sections where other good varieties can only be grown 
at considerable risk. My trees are all budded low down to the ground 
on sweet stocks, which are much preferable to sour for this variety. 


\f 
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GRAPES. 


Considerable attention is justly being given to grape culture in 
various sections of the State. The following varieties are recom- 
mended as being among the most valuable: 


Brighton.—Highly extolled by nearly every one who has grown 
it; a most excellent grape, and has succeeded admirably here ; bunches 
medium, berries large and reddish; skin thin; very desirable table 
variety. 

4 Moore’s Early.—Similar to Concord in size and shape, but an 
improvement upon that variety in quality and in time of ripening, 
which is earlier. 


Delaware.— Bunches small to medium, fruit small, skin red or 
pink and very thin; fruit juicy, vinous, excellent; held in very high 
estimation everywhere it is grown; only a moderate grower when 
young, but very hardy and vigorous when fully established. Ripens 
in July. 

Goethe (Rogers’ No. 1).—A fine grape, somewhat resembling 
the Malaga. Bunches large, berries large; color greenish yellow, 
turning pink at full maturity; fruit sweet, with a well defined aroma ; 
too tender for shipment; excellent for home use as a table grape or for 
wine. 
~ Conecord.—Bunches and berries very large, blue-black, with 
bloom ; flesh sweet, pulpy, tender; quality good; very prolific and 
vigorous grower; one of the most reliable varieties for general cultiva- 
tion. 

Ives.—Although only of fair quality, this grape is considered val- 
uable for this State as a market grape. It is one of the hardiest varie- 
ties, a strong grower, ripens early, and the fruit stands shipment well; 
bunches large, berries large, black, pulpy, sweet, musky. Ripens in 
June; a popular wine grape. 
©  Champion.—tThe earliest of American grapes, and more valua- 
ble on that account than for its quality, which is not first-class, 
bunches medium, berries.medium; round, blue black; vine healthy, 
and vigorous grower. 

Cynthiama.—Vine vigorous, strong grower and productive; 
bunches long, shouldered, compact; berries small, bluish black, vin- 
ous, sweet and juicy. Makes a fine, dark red wine, and is also a fair 
table grape. 

Norton.— Description much the same as Cynthiana, both varie- 
ties possessing the same characteristics. 

Perkins.— Bunches medium, compact; berries oblong, whitish 
green, with tinge of red and white bloom when fully ripe. 

VY Missouri Reisling.—Greenish white, with a pale red tint at 
maturity; very tender, juicy, sweet, good quality, excellent for white 
wine. 

Niagara.—Bunch and berry large, greenish yellow ; flesh sweet ; 
quality good ; its remarkable size and fine appearance, together with 
its good shipping qualities and earliness, have given it much popular- 
ity as a market variety ; vigorous and prolific. 
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« Black Hamburg.—Has given excellent results in many sec- 

tions of Florida; berries large and black ; bunches large, shouldered. 

One of the finest foreign varieties, and a vigorous, healthy grower. 


_ Moore’s Diamond.—A new white grape of handsome appear- 
ance, equal or superior to the Niagara in quality, and ten days earlier 
than that variety. Itis a very vigorous and thrifty grower, and seems 
to be well suited for culture in the South, both for home use and as a 
market grape; it has succeeded finely in South Florida. The vines 
that I offer of this variety are direct from the Diamond White Grape 
Company, of which I have taken the agency. All vines of this variety 
sent out by me will be two years old, and with the company’s seal 
attached. 


MUSCADINE TYPE. 


This type of grapes is only found in the Southern States, and 
they will not flourish North or West. All through the South they 
grow very vigorously and strong, and bear profusely ; they should be 
planted at least twenty-five feet apart, and do not require any pruning. 


Scuppernong.—Bunches composed of eight or ten berries 
which are very large; round and bronze colored when fully ripe, 
flesh sweet, pulpy, vinous; quality excellent; matures middle of Au- 
gust. The vine is free from ail diseases and is exceedingly prolific. 


“ Flowers.—Berries large, black ; bunches composed of from fif- 
teen to twenty berries ; fruit of sweet, vinous flavor ; matures latter part 
of September. 


Tenderpulp.—A seedling of the Flowers, and ripens about 
the same time as that VELe ys Berries large, sweet and tender. Qual- 
ity, good. 

Thomas.—Bunches seldom exceed eight or ten berries; color 
reddish purple, pulp sweet, tender, vinous; quality equal or superior 
to any of the above named. Maturity middle of August. 


 LOQUAT--JAPAN MEDLAR. 


This is a beautiful evergreen tree, not strictly speaking a plum, 
but has erroneously been called ‘‘Japan Plum’ in Fiorida and Louis- 
iana. ‘Trees blossom in the fall and ripen a delicious fruit in Feb- 
ruary and March. It is being propagated in Florida with profitable 
results. Flowers white, in spikes; fruit size of Wild Goose Plum, ob- 
long, bright yellow ; sub-acid; good. ‘Tree quite ornamental. 


NUT-BEARING TREES. 


PECANS. 


The Pecan grows finely all through the South and Florida is no 
exception to the rule th this respect. They makea beautiful tree, bear 
profusely and are profitable. In ordering them, please bear in mind 
that only young trees can be moved without cutting the tap-root. It 
is not unusual for a one year-old pecan tree to have a tap-root at least 
three tines as long as the tree is tall. 


Paper Shell—Produces a good sized nut, of fine quality ; shell 
_ very thin, as its name indicates. 


Turner.—This variety has been bearing for years on the place 
adjoining mine. The nuts are fine, of large size, and the trees bear 
abundantly. 


Unnamed,.—This lot contains very fine pecans, partly thin shell 
and partly hard shell, but without any known names. 


CHESTNUTS. 


Japan.—Produces a very large nut of the size of the ordinary 
Spanish variety; trees bear when but three years from the graft ; meat 
sweet, resembling the common American in quality. 


ALMONDS. 


Sultana, Princesse.— [he soft shelled almonds of commerce 
consist principally of these two varieties. 


SHADE AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


I make no particular speciality of shade and ornamental trees, the 
greater proportion of my stock being confined te fruit trees; I have, 
however, a good supply of the following kinds: 

Texas Umbrella Trees.— Deciduous, a sub-variety of the 
China tree, of remarkably fast growth, very symmetrical, in shape re- 
sembling an umbrella; one of the handsomest trees grown, and can- 
not be surpassed as a shadetree. (See cut on back of cover.) 


Prunus Pissardii.—A_ beautiful purple-leaved tree that re- 
tains its deep color throughout the warmest weather, and its leaves un- 
til midwinter. This tree also bears a fruit of a bright crimson color, 
and of fair quality, maturing in June. Introduced into this country 
from Persia. See page 24. 


Olive.—For description see page 29. This tree is an evergreen, 
and, beside being ornamental, it is also valuable for fruit and oil. 

Loquat.—A beautiful evergreen tree, with broad, dark green 
leaves. For description see page 32. 


IN RELATION TO TESTIMONIALS. 


The reputation that has been established for fair and honorable 
dealing by these Nurseries, has brought me a very large number of 
testimonials of the finest kinds, and from some of the most prominent 
horticulturists of the United States. My space, however, is too 
limited to publish them in full—to do so would make a book in itself 
—and I have, therefore, discontinued publishing testimonials in my 
catalogue. I believe that I am now sufficiently well-known to the 
public to make the further use of testimonials unnecessary. I heart- 
ily assure all of my friends, however, that these testimonials are ap- 
preciated by myself even if they are not given publicity, and I shall 
endeavor to fill all orders in such a way as will continue to bring in 
these voluntary testimonials. 


Before Ordering, Please Read Carefully Pages 4 and 5. 
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SPECIES AND VARIETIES. Each | Per 10 


PEACHES—Peen-to Type: Cts. 
Peen-to, Bidwell’s Early, Bidwell’s Late, 
Maggie, Barr’s Early, Barr’s Late, Yum 
Yum, Florida’s Own, June Beauty, Waldo, 
Laura, Queen of the South and Angel.....; 20) $1 
PEACHES—AHoney Type : 

Honey, Climax, Imperial, Pallas, Early 

Cream, Florida Gem and Townsend....... 20)" 
PEACHES—Selected Natives : 

LaReine, Edith, Sunset, Florida Crawford, 
LaMagnifique, Elma, Victoria, Power’s Sep- 
tember, Gibbon’s October, Countess, Reeve’s 
Mammoth, Franklin’s August, Onderdonk, 
Cabler’s Indian, Sander’s Cling, Texas and 
Carpenteriss@linp cian. 1+ ctr aeleralae 20) 1 

PEACHES—Northern Chinese Type : 

General Leé, Thurber, Elberta, Chinese Free 

anduGhinese Clinica ae....: ... “aerate 20) 1 
PEACHES—WNew Blood Varieties : 

Chinese Blood, Japan Dwarf Blood and Red 

(OG\ 4 OTe as G DEBE Ot a GU Oo OER EEEEa D0 6 arora 20) 1 
PEACHES—Persian Type : 

Amelia, Hale’s Early, Stump the World, Old- 
mixon Free, Mountain Rose, Alexander, 
Crawford’s Early and Crawford’s Late.....| 20) 1 

PLUMS—Oriental Varieties on Marianna Plum 
Stock : 

Kelsey, Ogon, Botan, Chabot, Botankio, Long 
Fruited, Yosobe, Okute Smomo, Yellow 
Japan, Satsuma Blood, Burbank and Prunus 


Eissardil—-ONe) yeanens. 2.2. . ose. os 25) 2 
do.—two years, extra fine branched....... 40| 3 
EXCElS1Or—ONG=VeaDine ss 3.055: + eee e be: 40, 3 

PLUMS—Chickasaw Type on Marianna Plum 
Stock: 
Wild Goose, Marianna and Golden Beauty— 

Os. WORKS pho SUR on CORO OOREEIMETS ooo Oop DEoe 25) 2 

do.—two years, extra well branched........ 40) 3 
APPLES : 
Red Astrachan, Early Harvest, Early Marga- 

ret, Red June and Jenning’s Florida—one 

WEEE o poh ANRC AO PEE ODEO URED 0 00 JOOS 30} 2 
MOK UWORVCAS: |OXbDA. ss)... «+ - uate «10 eles 40| 3 

*PEARS—On LeConte or Japan Pear Roots : 
LeConte one year, medium..... PB. ROC Oae 20! 1 
EeConteroueryear Warge,....,:.- «cpm o\- 25| 2 
LeConte, two years, branched, very fine..... 40} 3 


Keitfer, Lawson, Bartlett, Howell, Buffum,| 
Duchesse, Cole’s Coreless, Beurre d’Anjou,} 
Beurre Clairgeau, Seckle, Clapp’s Favorite,| 
Jefferson, Garber and Smith’s, one - | 
ASE o.G 6.610 6 OPED CIS OCA EERERRER EIS: 0.0) cro Cre | 380) 2 


80 


80 


50 
do.. two years, branched, very fine.......... 50, 4 50 
IG EMG), chen. 2 oem ycieen 32 eae 3 8c hon | 1 50) 12 50 


20 00 
40 00 


Per 100 |Per 1000 


| 
| 
| 
| 


815 00. $125 00 


| 


15 00) 125 00 


15 00, 125 00 
15 00) 125 00 


15 00) 125 00 


15 00) 125 00 


/ 18 00 150 00 
30 00 
30 00 

| 


18 00, 
30 00) 


20 00 
30 00 


12 50) 100 00 
15 00) 125 00 
30 00 
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SPECIES AND VARIETIES—Continued. Each | Per 10 | Per 100) Per 1000 
JAPAN PERSIMMONS—On Native Roots: Cts. | 

Best Varieties, medium size.................] ~ 35! $3 00/$25 00/$225 00 

Dp SVD, WEI UN, 5 50a0ccgepao00c 000000000 | 50) 4 50} 40 00) 350 00 
APRICOTS : 
Santa Fe and Royal—one year............... 80} 2 50} 20 00 
do.—two years, extra................5..+25.| 40; 38 50] 30 00 


FIGS: 
Brown Turkey, Celestial, Black Ischia, Green 
Ischia, Brunswick, Blue Genoa, White Ge- 
noa, White Adriatic, White Marseilles, San 


Pedro and White Smyrna—medium size...| 25| 2 30] 20 00) 
do., extra size, very fine................-+--) 35; 3 00) 27 00 
QUINCE S: 
Ort ange or Apple, Chinese, Champion and 
NECTS—ONE ViCaT 5 sorhackyon - (5 SRI See 30; 2 80) 25 00 
POMEGRANATES. | 
WV COU EM tigen tre torepatecas bea Seseever cra.» =<. omens aratse 30} 2 50 
PurpleiSeedediion sivas qirectict rcs. si epee tie 50; 4 50) 
PRUNES : : | 
IelseypandidvAcem in Neme tenes s/s) ae muvee 30) 2 50) 20 00) 
MULBERRIES : | | 
Hicks, Downings and Multicaulis............ | 25} 2 80] 20 00 
OLIVES: 
Picholine—one year.............-.+.++. +-- | 40) 8 50} 80 00 
do., two years, transplanted................. 60) 5 00; 45 00 
do., three years, extra................-..---| 5] 6 50) 
ORANGES (stock limited) : o 
Satsuma—medium size...................-. | 60} 4 50 
ClO JENFR oes Spa ab Goss oboe eoMMDO SD cONdGdOGGN | To! 7 00) 
GRAPES : | 


Brighton, Moore’s Early, Delaware, Goethe, 
Concord, Ives, Champion, Cynthiana, Nor- 


ton, Perkins and Missouri Reisling........ PO) al 50, 10 00, 
Black Hamburg and Niagara................ 25) 2 00 15 00 
Moores Diamond Fite at Nee SPIE, 6G nue anne 50) 4 50 30 00 


SUNG eS ree NFR NCC IMME aaa | 95] 2 30 20 00 
LOQUAT or JAPAN MEDLAR: 


IMeditimisizews): ceteris. eI ereticicn ne | 20] 2 30) 

TAR OST SAA PAG Bh Sete ARI U traeie) .. EmeRAB LEN Ata | 50) 4 00} 
PECANS : 

Paper Shell, Turner, etc.—one year. ........ ; 20) 1 80) 15 00 

CLO MWOMVICAS shes: Cer race saet sf I REE Pel ete 30) 2 80) 25 00 

do., three ACEI ag GAG SO HO Samer oo 00 Soles So 50) 4 50, 40 00 
CHESTNUT : | 

Jey MKOMANOWNS oocsccseraae gocdosconsecce 50; 4 50 40 00 e 
ALMONDS : | ered 

Sultanayand) Princesse. 45... -ostaeec ease i Bx) 2 50, 20 00 
TEXAS UMBRELLA : | | 

ONE Fear isiecirscrueles Zibis!, «scp pe cereus 25| 2 30 


DOR CALS iEXLLA SIZC ears he 4 eee ee | 40° 3 50! 30 00 


REFERENCES BY PERMISSION. 

First NATIONAL Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Mr. STEPHEN Powers, Editor Florida Dispatch, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Pror. A. H. Curtiss, Horticultural Editor Zimes-Union, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Pror. ALEx. Q. Houttopay, President State Agricultural College, 
Lake City, Fla. 

Mr. D. Repmonp, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Mr. E. O. PAINTER, Editor Florida Agriculturist, DeLand, Fla. 


REFERENCES WITHOUT PERMISSION. 


All of my patrons, and every box of trees shipped from these 
Nurseries. 


Ty 
vies 


TEXAS UMBRELLA TREE 


. 


